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DESCRIPTION of LISBON. 
WRITTEN EY A GENTLEMAN OF BRISTOL. 


HE ancient name of Portugal was Lusitania, derived from 
the Phoenician word lus, a country, and teneoi, the 
Greek word, for almonds, with which this country abounds. 

Lisbon, the capital city of Portugal, is in the province of 
Estremadura, an archbishop’s see and an university. It con- 
tains 34,000 houses, and 250,000 inhabitants. The port lies 
in 38 dey. 42 min. north lat. and 9 deg. 5 min. west long. 
255 miles S. by W. of Madrid, 178 miles W. by N. of Seville, 
and 147 miles S.S.W. of Oporto. 

The city of Lisbon is situated on the north shore of the ri- 
ver Tajo or Tagus, ten miles from its mouth, and being viewed 
from the southern shore of the river, affords a beautiful pros- 
pect, as the buildings gradually rise above each other, being 
built on seven little hills, and stretches itself along the banks 
of the river. Its ancient name was Olysippo, derived from the 
celebrated Grecian hero Ulysses, who, it is supposed, was the 
founder thereof. It was almost totally destroyed by a dread- 
ful earthquake, which happened on the festival day of All 
Saints, November 1, 1755, by whicha million of specie was 
lost. Itisone of the greatest places of trade in Europe, and. 
as a sea port ranks the third after London and Amsterdam, 
and the largest city in Europe except London and Paris. The 
harbour will contain ten thousand sail of ships, which ride in 
the greatest safety. 

Lisbon Bar is guarded by two fortresses, viz. St. Julian and 
St. Laurence on the Bougio, which are 980 geometrical paces 
asunder. The Caryeira de Alcogoya, or south or great passage 
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between the Bougio fortress and the rocks called Trafaria, ig 
pretty safe for ships, being 500 fathoms broad and 9 fathoms 
deep; but the other channel called the Corredor, or north 
passage, defended by Fort St. Julian, is narrow and very dan- 
zerous for ships. ‘Two leagues inside of the bar is a fortified 
castle, called Belem or Bethlehem, founded by King Emanuel; 
about a league below Lisbon. Cascaes is a small town on the 
northern shore, with a roadsted, in which vessels frequently 
come to an anchor, but it is not secure riding therein on ac- 
count of the Jands about it. Beyond Cascaes on the ocean, 
near the mouth of the Tagus, is a cape called by the Portu- 
guese Cabo de Racha, and by English sailors the Rock of Lise 
bon. ‘This promontory is the spur or branch of an high moun- 
tain, called Mount Cintra, which sailors make at a great dis- 
tance. From the top of this mountain is one of the finest 
prospects in the world ; on one side is the ocean and the river 
‘agus, and on the other two sides a beautiful country well 
planted and highly cultivated. 

On the side of the mountain Cintra, which looks towards 
the ocean, is a village called Collares ; between that village 
and the mountain is one of the most delicious vales in the 
world, upwards of a league in length, which furnishes the mare 
kets of Lisbon with corn, grapes, melons, figs, oranges, lemons, 
«nd other fruits, and garden-stutf of all kinds, flowers, &c. in 
the greatest abundance, and very cheap. 

‘The rock is 14 imiles west of Lisbon, in $8 deg. 46 min. north 
Jat. and 9 deg. SO min. west long. 

The Tagus is the largest and most considerable of all the ri- 
vers of Spain. The Portuguese, who reap the greatest advan- 
tage from it on account of trade, call it the King of Rivers, 
EI Rey de los Rios. It has its source on the confines of Arra- 
gon in Spain, runs about 450 miles from east to west, through 
New Castile by Teledo and Talavaro, passes by Almaras and 
Alcantara in the Spanish Estremadura; after which it enters 
the Portuguese Estremadura, passes the town of Santarem 
about 12 leagues north east of Lisbon, below which it forms 
the harbour of Lisbon, and then falls into the Atlantic Ocean 
about ten miles below the city. 

On the south side of the Tagus, opposite to Lisbon, stands 
the castle of Almada, situated on a rock in the little bay of 
Counba. About four miles above this castle, the Russian fleet 
Jay at anchor, about a mile distant from the southern shore ; so 
that it was impossible for them to escape being captured by the 
British blockading fleet, commanded by Sir Charles Cotton, 
which lay at anchor at the mouth of the Tagus, and com- 
manded even boats going in and coming out. 

The climate of Lisbon is most delightful and the water ex- 
cellent, iusomuch that mavy of the inhabitants live to a great 
age, 
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age, and are not so subject to sickness and infirmities as in some 
other countries, 





THE LETTER-BOX. 
No. 58. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


* What's in a name? That which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


Have just received an interesting letter from my best of 
friends, a copy of which I shall give you verbatim. 

I have ofien thought the origin of sirnames a curious cir- 
cumstance, though I never received an explanation of it. Peo- 
ple in the earlier ages, I suppose, finding their offspring in- 
creasing fast, and not having a sutliciency of Christian names 
(as they are now called) to distinguish them, found it necessary 
to add another, which was given most likely, just as our present 
nicknames, on account of some peculiar singularity in their 
person, disposition, or manners! Hence the appellation of 
Strangeways, Barebones, Bloomfield, &c. In Scotland, where 
they are sul divided into large families, or clans, sirnames are 
less numerous than with us; but still how many Campbells 
have they? How many Mac Donald’s, Mac Pherson’s, Mac 
Dougal’s, Mac D—Is, and Macs, by the baker’s dozen!! And 
then again, amongst the Welch, we haye your ap, which signi- 
fies, [ presume, “ the son of ;” thus a fellow will run up along 
to his great grandfather or grandmother in the crack of a 
whip, just like one of their goats skipping over a furze bush. 
(Io wit.) Shallop ap Morgan—ap Shenkin—ap Jones! We 
can easily account for many of our own names in the same 
manner—for instance, a man called John, having oue son par- 
ticularly clever, would call him Johnson; and by his son’s abi- 
lities bring his own name into repute; hence all our Jacksons, 
Jilsons, Willsons, Thomsons, Nicholsons, Richardsons, &c. 
But waking the generality of sirnames into consideration, we 
can form no idea of their derivation, nor trace any connec- 
tion between the name of the person or profession. 

[ think ita great pity that, when sirnames were first adopted, 
there had not been some kind of court or office in which 
should be registered the origin of the name, its cause, Kc. just 
as the arms in the heraldry office. I would further propose, 
thatin every parish, hundred, or county, there should be at 
stated times a court of examiners held for the purpose of en- 
quiring into the conduct of people, so that it might — 
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tained whether they had acted up to their name or not ; and, 
that at the expiration of a century, or a certain number of 
years, they should be empowcred to alter it; entering opposite 
to it in their books the reasons that induced them, and the cause 
of the new one given. ‘This would create a spirit of emula- 
tion, and we should see every one striving to preserve unsul- 
lied to the latest posterity, the family name (if an honourable 
one), or if disgraceful, then, by their good conduct, to get rid 
of it. 

The names given should express the person’s situation in 
life, or some paenions distinguishing property. Thus when we 
heard any one speak of Mr. Gould we should naturally con- 
clude bim to be of more worth than Mr. Silver, and so on. 

What a scene of anxiety and confusion would the examining 
day prove! Some honoured, others debased. It would then be 
determined whether Mr. White eught not to be put into the 
black list. Fortune, who is ever fickle, might no longer far vour 
Mr. Goo luck, and he would conse equently lose every title to 
that name; whilst Mr. Huzard, by proving his certainty of 
winning prizes, would be entitled to a more fascinating ¢ appel- 
lation. In short, the world would be almost tur: 1ed upside 
down. We should have Parsons and Bishops reduced to Clerks, 
and, on the contrary, Clerks raised to Bishops. Day would 
be cha nged to Knight, and Knight to Day. 

And then too, all those inconveniences we so often hear of 
would cease ; for how must a person stare on being introduced 
to Miss Browne, to find her the fairest creature living; whilst 
her neighbour Miss White is but one remove frown a mulatto, 
Who would expect by reading the soft name of Sir Charles 
Cotton, that he was the rough English sailor—one that would 
jump into the mouth of a cannon for the good of his country, 
and alw ays ready to give his enemies a warm reception ! yy 

After these new re ‘ul: ations are adopted, a man’s name will 
be his letter of introduct tion; and when we hear’ some one 
bawling out Squire Carter’s carriage stops the way, what can, 
we suppose but that this man has done himself into’a rich birth 
by his ewn good management and prudence—as, from a cart 
driver he now rides in his own ch: ariot ; whilst a fellow by the 
name of King, that carries the link, too clearly proves from 
whata he ieht he has fallen. 

In such an event the oddities of signboards would be en- 
tirely done away with, and we should no longer see such in- 
congruocus ones, as “ T. Waters, spirit-merchant,” or “ N. 
Fisher, tailor,” or © J. Taylor, fishnonger.” © HH. Brewer, 
dealer in suuff and tobacco,” and “ A. Baker, habit-maker ;” 
as if brewers sold snuff, or a herring ever made a habit. No, 
no, these would neverdo; brewers should be brewers, and tai- 
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lors tailors, to the end of the chapter. And this would be an 
incalculable advantage to the nation at large ; for the son would 
inherit all the knowiedge of the father, which would be handed 
down with i:nprovements trom generation to.generation, If, 
indeed, their merits proved them deserving of preferment they 
should not be disappointed of it; for never should merit go 
unrewarded. We then might hear of plain Tom Smith be- 
coming Alister ‘Thomas Goldsmith. 

We even now sometimes meet with an appropriate name on 
a sign-board ; and we liave both observed a lucky hit of the 
kind in Ludgate-Hiul, where a fellow has letters, at least six 
foot long, painted on his house ry one, even at a dise 
tance, when troubled with a stil beard, may know where:to 
find “ A Sharp, razor-inaker.”. Whether the man, reajly dee 
serves the name, or whether, like, Pindar’s razors, they, were 
only made “ ¢o se//,” I will ieave to tle examiners. to deter- 
mine ; but if he has beca playing the shusper ve wiil soon have 
his keen edge taken off, and 4 Bluni ove substituted in its 
stead. 

The hackneyed one of “ A—dam Stroag, shoemaker,” is 
almost as old as Adam himseif. 

‘Thus far, Mr. Editor, my ingenious friend ; with whom you- 
will soon be better. acquainted. 

Since the receipt of his letter, I have perused an essay on the 
* Influence of names,” in the “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
from which I borrowed my motto, and shall beg leave to give 
you an extract. 

“ Harsh names will have, in spite of all our philosophy, a 
painful and Judievous effect on our ears and our associations ; 
itis vexatious that the sofiness of delicious vowels, or the rug- 
gedness of inexorable consonants, should at all be connected 
with a man’s happiness, or even have an influence on his for-: 
tune. 

“ There are unfortunate names, which are very injurious to 
the cause in which they are engaged ; for instance, the long 
parliament iu Cromwell's time, called by. derision the Rump, 
was headed by one Barebones, a leather-seller. It was after- 
wards called by his unlucky name, which seemed to heighten 
the ridicule cast over it by the nation. 

“ [tis a vulgar notion that every femaie of the name of 
Anes is fated to become mad. Every nation has some names 
labouring with this popular prejudice. Hierrera, the Spanisir 
historian, records an anecdote, in which the choice of a queen 
entirely arose from her name. 

“ When two French ambassadors negotiated a marriage be- 
tween one of the Spanish princesses and Louis VILL. the nawes 
of the royal females were Urraca and Blanche. ‘The tormer 
was the eldest and the most beautiful, and intended by the Spas, 
hisi 
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nish court for the French monarch; but they resolutely pre- 
ferred Blanche, observing that the name of Urraca would never 
do!! and for the sake of a more mellifluous sound, they car- 
ried off, exulting in their own discerning ears, the happier 
named but less beautiful princess.” 

My paper is at an end, and [ must bid you most cordially 
adieu! 

X. 


— 


Anecdotes of Crebillon, the famous French tragic Writer. 





T was a custom among the Jesuits to record the characters 
and talents of those youths, whose education they superin- 
tended. After Crebillon had long established his fame as a 
tragic writer, he had the curiosity to know in what manner he 
had been represented ; and to oblige him, the superior of the 
college at Dijon, where he had been educated, inspected the 
catalogue, and found these words under his name: “ Puer in- 
geniosus, sed insignis Nebulo.” 

This celebrated tragedian seemed destined in his youth to 
follow a very different employment from that of a dramatist. 
His father placed him with an attorpey in Paris; but his ge- 
nius prevailed—the attorney had the good sense to perceive, 
and the generosity not to discourage it. At the first represen- 
tation of Auée et Thyeste, the worthy man, then at the point 
of death, desired to be carried to the theatre. When after the 
curtain dropped, and the success of the tragedy was pro- 
nounced to be complete, Crebillon went to see him in his 
box, he embraced the young author, and said, with tears of joy 
in his eyes, “ 1 die happy—'twas I who made you a poet, 
and I now consign you to the applause and liberality of my 
country.” 

When Crebillon composed his tragedy, it was always walk- 
ing, at which times he appeared uncommonly agitated. His 
favourite retreat on such occasions was the Jardin du Roi. 
His friend Duvernet, the celebrated anatomist, had given him 
a key which opened to the most private recesses of the garden. 
Crebillon happened to be there one day as usual: supposing 
himself alone, he had thrown off his coat, and being then 
i’ the vein, walked precipitately about the garden, at the same 
time declaiming in the most frantic manner. A gardener ob- 
served him; and persuaded that the man.(whom he did not 
know) was either mad, or under a violent agony of mind, from 
some great crime he bad committed, ran immediately to Da- 
vernet, to linpart his suspicions. Duvernet instantly went to 

see what was the matter ; but finding it to be only our inspired 
poet, writhing in all the contorsions of a sybil, he retired with- 
out 
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out disturbing him, after laughing heartily at the gardener’s 
mistake. 

One singularity attended this great poet: he never could be 
induced to revise or correct any of his plays—his aversion to 
such a task was insurmountable; consequently most of his 
pieces, and his best scenes, were all the result of first impres- 
sions. 

He never sat down regularly to form the plan of his trage- 
dies. He seldom even wrote them down on paper, ’till they 
were finished in his own mind, and ready for representation. 
Such was the astonishing tenacity of his memory, that when he 
offered his Catiline to the players, he recited the whole piece, 
from beginning to end, while the copyist of the theatre com- 
mitted it to writing. 





Mr. Crocker’s Account of the late Thunder-Storm in Somerset~ 
shire, on the 15th of July, 1808. 


(Continued from Page 905.) 


T Bruton some of the hail-stones measured more than seven 

inches round ; the lightning and thunder almost incessant. 

At the village of Stratton, a few miles northward, the lightning 

fell on the dwelling-house of a Mr. Keate, and shattered it very 

much. At Batcombe, in the same neighbourhood, the corn and 

apples suffered considerably ; one hail-stone is stated to have 
measured thirteen inches and a half. 

At the village of Wanstrow, the distant thunder was heard 
one hour and a half before the storm began there, which was 
a little before seven. It was observed to come from the S.S.W,. 
and proceeded to the northward. The fall of hail was of short 
continuance, not more than five minutes; the medium size of 
the stones three inches round. One measured twelve inches, 
flattened on one side, and much crenated :—the intermissions 
between the flashes of lightning were about three seconds. 
The wind was turbulent, The clouds, at the commencement of 
the storm, appeared in complete hur/y-burly, rushing with impe- 
tuosity towards each other in every direction, and again reced- 
ing, according to the principles of electricity, above adverted 
to. Windows broken; wheat and barley beaten down, and 
much injured. 

At Shepton Mallet the storm appeared to come from the 
S.W. and to pass to the eastward :—hail-stones of the size of 
a walnut, the fall of which continued buta short space of time ; 
the lightning incessant, and the thunder scarcely ceasing for two 
hours, A valuable horse near the town was killed by the 
lightning. A report of the damages done in the neighbouring 
9 villages, 
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villages, my correspondent observes, would exceed credit. At 
the villages of Donh ad, Leigh on Mendip, and Stokelane, 
very much damage done to windows, corn, grass, and trees, 

At Whatley, near Frome, on, the western part of the village, 
some few hail-stones fell. in the village of Elm, a mile north 
of Whatley, one hail-stone only was seen'to fall; but in the 
adjoining parish, Mells, the storm was truly tremendous. Colo. 
nel Horner, of Mells-park, writes me that the lightning was 
almost incessant; that the severity of the hail-storm lasted 
about a quarter of an hour ; hail-stones generally from seven 
tu eight inches and a quarter circumference ; that he had more 
than 3000 panes of glass broken in his house, hot-houses, gar. 
den-glasses, &c. Very many rooks,* pigeons, and pheasants 
killed ; his pine plants and other exotics destroyed : wheat and 
barley cut off, and unmown grass beaten into the ground. 

From the village of Mells, another correspondent (Mr. Fuse 
sell, the eminent manufacturer of iron instruments,) gives me 
the following particulars :—The storm, he says, began at half 


past seven, coming from the SS.W. that it Was not more than 
seven minutes continuance at his house, but at other parts of 
the parish more than half an hour: the hail-stones from four 
to nine inches circumference: the intermission between the 
flashes of lightning could scarcely be ps reeived 5 ; at every place 
where the violence of the storm was felt, the effects were truly 
astonishing. Wheat, oats, and barley, entirely destroyed ; as 
were all the garden vegetables; unmowed grass beaten down 
flat; the roads and lands strewed with leaves and branches of 
trees. Wherever a hail-stone struck a tree or large branch, the 
bark was struck off. Every pane of glass exposed was broken 
to pieces. Two days after the storm hail-stones were taken 
from a ditch, which measured from six to seven inches in cir- 





cumference. 

From various communications (none of which I had reason 
to doubt) of the peculiz uly destructive effects of this storm on 
a farm of Colonel Horner’s, within this parish, in the occupit- 
tion of Farmer Nuth, [ was induced, four weeks after, to visit 
the spot, aud view the ravages made on the corn crops. Here 
I saw the honest man’s hopes and prospects of an abundant 





6 harvest 

It ray be remarked, that in this park is a very extensive grove of 

anc! tv heec! wl hy fi rages had been the nightly re- 

wt of multitudes of rooks, not only the rightful tenants of the grove, 

but those of tl neiehbouring reokeries for miles round, a mode of 

a ei n which is common to this species of birds. It seems not 

iapro ble that the numerous dry limbs of trees in this erove (and in 

the park generally), being electrified negatively, attracted the cloud, 

v » wus electrified positively; and that such attraction may have 
te ito e} ¢ tal here { the stormat this spot. 
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harvest entirely blasted by this tremendous visitation. Of 
thirty-eight acres of promising wheat, twenty-four of barley, 
and twelve of oats, he has not a sheaf left to carry to his barn. 
The storm, he informed me, came to him trom the west; the 
hail continued from twenty-five to thirty minutes: it fell not ia 
a perpendicular, but a slanting direction, and was, as he em- 
phatically termed it, 4 sweeping storm, indeed! His wheat in full 
bloom, standing in promising condition (as well as his other 
crops), so battered, crippled, broken, and beaten down to the 
ground, that not enough was left standing on his farm to fur- 
nish bim with a handful of ripe corn, when the time of harvest 
came. A crop of turnips, also, five acres, literally beaten into 
the ground, and the field dotted all over by the hail-stones, as 
if with the end of an iron bar, in numberless instances to the 
depth of two inches. In passing the western side of an hedge, 
I could not but remark the effect of the storm on the trees and 
under-wood; the bark of several branches which [ gathered 
had wounds an inch and a half in length. In short, such @ 
scene of devastation my eyes never before saw, and [ trust 
never will again. 

J. Paget, Esq. of Newbury-house, two miles N.W. of Mells, 
informs me that the storm of rain began there at half past 
seven; that it lasted three quarters of an hour: the fall of 
hail about twenty-five minutes; the medium size of the hail- 
stones that of a pigeon's egg, some of them eight or nine inches 
in circumference: one was picked up just as it fell, which could 
not be put into a pint cup; another was the size of a man’s 
wrist. A gentleman, who is tall and altogether a stout man, 
selected three hail-stones, near his house, after the storm, which 
he could not grasp in one hand, so as to hold them: the large 
hail-stones were more or less flat, some of them extremely 
smooth, much resembling sea pebbles, others altogether as 
rugged and irregular. All windows facing the west were de- 
molished, scarcely a pane escaped. A quantity of Cornish slates 
broken, as were many pantiles that lay rather flat. Flower- 
pots and pans in the garden broken. Fruit-trees not only stript 
of their fruit, but so battered with the hail, that in numberless 
instances the injury on the bark seemed as if it had been in- 
flicted with ahammer. All cucumber lights utterly demolished, 
even those which were glazed with the thick knob, or bullen 
glass. The vegetables in the gardens beaten down as flat as if 
a large flock of sheep had been driven over them ; many rooks, 
ducks, &c. were killed, and others severely maimed. A farmer's 
boy, on a neighbouring down, was so battered by the hail, that 
he was black and blue. Near the same spot a hare was knocked 
down by the hail, and taken up as dead. A young farmer, in 
attempting to run from the stable into the house, was so stunned 
by a blow from a hail-stone, that he could only save himself 
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from falling by catching hold of a gate. At Babington, Kil- 


mersden, Hemington, and Writhlington, many score acres of 


corn almost wholly destroyed. 

Babington, the seat of C. Knatehbull, esq. suffered much in 
glass and tlre garden vegetables: wheat, barley, and other grain 
destroyed, 

Ammerdown-house, the seat of T. 8. Jolliffe, esq. being on 
a more elevated spot than the seats just mentioned, suffered in 
its windows and roof proportionately. The storm, which came 
from the S.W. began there soon after seven, and continued an 
hour; the common size of the hail-stones about five or six 
inches; some nine inches in circumference. The corn, Mr. 
Jolliffe informs me, was much prostrated ; small animals killed, 
the roofs of buildings materially injured, and the glass of many 
houses utterly demolished. 

Here is the first instance which occurs of this weighty storm 
ascending and crossing a bill of any material elevation. It 
seems hereabout to have sub-divided, part passing down the 
vale to Kilmersdon and Radstock, and the other part passing 
over the hill near Ammersdown, to Liemington ; where the 
hail fell with considerable violence, broke some of the windows 
of the church, and of the parsonage-house, and destroyed 
several fields of corn. At Highwood farm, in this parish, seven 
acres of wheat, in a field of twelve acres, were totally destroyed, 
whilst the other five remained unhurt :—a flock of sheep near 
the house, which had been shorn but few weeks before, were so 
bruised by large hail-stones, that the contusions produced sup- 
puration ; and the shepherd had much difficulty in curing them. 
The cattle running to the wood-side for shelter, expressed their 
feelings by the most piteous moanings. Not only the windows 
of the house were broken with violence, but the outer door (of 
ancient oak) was so battered, that numerous impressions of the 
hail-stones still remain, and consequently will, as long as it shall 
be a door. 

This branch of the storm proceeded down the narrow vale to 
Writhlington and Radstock, in which short progress it de- 
stroyed many fields of corn, to the amount of nearly £1000. 

At Radstock, the Rev. Mr. James writes me that the gene- 
ral storm (which seemed to come from every point) continued 
for several, hours; the size of the hail-stones from that of peas 
to that of hen’s eggs; few windows broken; but wheat and 
barley much injured. Midsummer Norton, a neighbouring 
village on the west, sustained little or no injury. Chewton 
Mendip, farther to the west, sustained no injury; but the 
lightning, my corre spondent observes, was one continued 
wavering flash. 

At Chew-magna, the Rev. Mr. Hall writes me the storm 

continued furiously two hours and a half, and went off to the 
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N.E. little hail; but what did fall, was more like pie ces of ice 
than common hail-stones, About the middle of the storr e 
this gentleman remarks, there was the appearance of a ball « 
fire, attended instantaneously with a tremendous clap of rec 
der, and a succession of reports, similar to the bursting of a 
bemb-shell. ; 

The city of Bath felt very little of the destructive part of 
this awful occurrence; but the neighbouring villages in the vale 
below (Priston, Farmborough, Newton-park, Kelweston, Keyns- 
ham, and Brislington) suffered ‘materially. At Bristol, the 
storm was violent in lightning and rain; but the hail-stones are 
stated to be not larger than small mz arbles. Here then we may 
perceive that the extreme fury of the northern branch of this 
storm was abated; and its progress in the county of Gloucester 
(where the thunder and lightning were tremendous) was not 
marked with the demolition of windows, corn-ficlds, gardens, 
and vegetables, as in its course through Somersetshire. 

In order to trace the full extent of this phenomenon, and its 
effects, through Somersetshire, it is necessary to return to the 
point I first set out from, and follow its other main brauch in 
its western progress. 

From Milborne-port, its direction seems to have been to- 
wards Yeovil, passing over the Earl of Digby’s-park, at Sher- 
borne-castle, where two shee 'P were destroyed by the lightning, 
and a large oak tree shivered to pieces, At Yeovil, the than- 
der and rain continued from seven to eight, without any 
material mischief. The storm appeared to come from the 5, 
S.W. W.and N.W. Between the flashes of lightning there 
was scarcely any intermission, and the thunder was continual, 
forming altogether a most terrific and wonderful scene. Al- 
though no mischievous effects were observed in the immediate 
vicinage of Yeovil, yet my correspondent (Major White) in- 
forms me, that in bis rides through the surrounding villages, 
shortly afterwards, he observed much devastation of corn, un- 
mown grass, beans, and potatoes, all which were literally beaten 
into the ground; leaves and branches of trees, beaten off, 
covering the ground as in autumn. [na fallow field at Hors- 
ington, he saw the impression of hail-stones, two inches and a 
half in diameter, five days after the storm. Between Tintin- 
hull and Ichester, a horse was struck dead by the lightning ; 
the rider unburt. 

At High Ham, the storm is stated to have begun at cight ; 
the hail to have continued balf an hour; the stones from six 
to cleven inches, It sppeared to come from the north, and to 
pass to the east. At this village, and at Pitney, Upton, and 
Long-Sutton, apples suflicient to make dreds of aagreninn 
of cyder were beaten down; wheat, beans, peas, barley, anc 
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otatoes, to the value of one thousand pounds destroyed. 


Vindows beaten to atoms, 

At Pedwell, near Ashcor, the storm began at nine; its con- 
tinuance three quarters of an hour; its approach was from the 
south-east ; its departure to the west; the bail-stones from 
three to six inches ; the lightning almost continual ; the thun- 
der incessant. My correspondent (Mr. Lilly) had more than 
ene hundred sash-squares broken in his house and premises. 
Similar were the effects at Butleigh (the seat of Lord Glaston- 
bury), at Kingweston, &c. ‘The damage done at Kingweston, 
and its vicinity, is estimated at many thousands of pounds. 

The destruction of corn and apples in the neighbourhood of 
Ashcot, is very great: one gentleman is supposed to have lost 

one hundred hogshesds of cyder. 

At Langport, it began at half past nine; continued three 
quarters of an hour ; came from the south-west, and passed off 
to the north-east; the hail-stones from four and a half to six 
inches ; little or no intermission between the flashes of light- 
ning. Many ficlds of wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes, en- 
tirely destroyed : the ravages of the storm, my friend observes, 
are beyond description ; and nothing but ocular observation, 
he remarks, could satisfy the enquiry “ had made. 

This western branch of the storm (now much abated in its 
fury) passed over the low, rich lands of the county, and crossed 
the Bristol Channel, between Bridgewater bay and Watchet. 

Imperfect as my account of this awful phenomenon must 
necessarily be, yet it will appear to be more extensive in its 
progress, and far more injurious in its effects, on the prodace 
of the earth, than any other that is either remembercd or re- 
corded: yet it is highly consolatory to observe, that not a 
single human individual perished by it! Who shall assert, 
that it may not even have been an instrument, or modus, in 
the hands of providence, not merely of recalling his creatures 
to the necessary sense of their weakness and his power, but 
also of averting some still more extensive, more afllictive, more 
dreadtul, calamity : 

Your’s, &c. 


A, CROCKER. 
(The postcript will be given in our next.) 


——— + — . = - . | 


PYM AND POPERY. 
A? the beginning of the Long Parliament a cry of “ No 


popery” was much heard in this kingdom, One of the 
oddest ¢ apee ssions of alarm was the following simile of Pym. 
 Popery,” said he, may be campared to the dry bones of 
Ezek icl; 
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zekiel ; which first came together from afar, then sinews and 
flesh grew upon them, afterwards the skin covered them, and 
lastly, breath and life was put into them.” The comparison is 
yet more applicable now. Popery is indeed become a heap of 
dry bones ; and the very priests are at a loss which to select as 
worthy to become the skeletons of a reanimated church. 
Sinews and flesh will not grow upon them, without long in- 
dustry and governmental patronage. The eventual recreation 
must assume a new, a glossy, a glorified skin. And the whole 
apprehended process resembles more the imagery of a visiou- 
ary than the foresight of a prophet. 
Nature is wonted to supersede decay by analogous reproduc- 
tion: what has been comes no more. 





_—_ 


Copy of a Letter from a Seaman on Board the Africa Ship of 
the Line, of 64 guns, giving an Account of the Action between 
that Ship und the Danish Gun-boats, on the 20th of October, 
1808. 

His Majesty’s Ship Africa, off Copenhagen, 
Octobe: 20, 1808. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Offer sincere thanks to Almighty God, for his infinite merey 
in preserving my life this day, during a very severe action 
with the Danish gun-boats. We sailed from Carlscrona, in 

Sweden, about a week since, with a convoy under oar protec- 

tion of near 200 sail of merchantmen, for Malino. Our con- 

voy got into the wished-for port, all, I believe, except one 
taken, and three on shore, which were burnt by our people, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the Danes. 

The Africa kept between the convoy and the Danes, to 
cover and protect them. About one oclock this day it was 
quite calm. We saw the Danish gun-boats rowing towards 
us, to the number of $2 boats; perhaps vou do not know, but 
for your information | tell you, when a large ship is becalmed, 
she Is quite unmanageable, a mere log on the water, which was 
our case. The Danes with their oars took the opportunity to 
come on our quarters and bows, where they knew we were 
weakest,. and endeavoured to rake us. About half-past two 
o'clock they came within gun-shot of us, and we opened a 
brisk fire on them, from as many of our guns as we could bring 
to bear on them. They continued advancing, and stationed 
themselves some on the quarters, and some on the bows. 

These boats have in a calm much superiority over a ship ; 
by means of their oars, they can pull round a ship in any di- 
rection, and being small, comparatively only like a speck on 
the water, they are no mark to aim at like a large ship. They 

amounted, 
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amounted, in all, as far as we can learn, to about 1920 men, 
and 328 guns, 32’s and 42’s, with swivels. To do them justice, 
they shewed much courage in coming near us, for our shot 
went far over them. 

{ was stationed on the lower gun-deck, to hand powder from 
the magazine; and I confess I shuddered to see the poor sai- 
Jors knocked down in our ship, as [ could sometimes, through 
a slit in a thick flannel sercen, which was hung round the hatch- 
way on which’l stood, to prevent any fire from the flashes of 
the guns communicating to the powder, as it was handed up 
to the people above us, immediately over the magazine. | 
confess my weakness; my standing over the powder-room, the 
shots pouring in, in every direction, together with shells, [ 
thought the magazine would be blown up. I endeavoured to 
bear up against my fears, and succeeded. 

Their grape-shot could only be likened to showers of stones 
or dust thrown into the ship by shovels: The skreen round 
me was soon knocked away entirely, by splinters. A cartridge 
of powder, of 4lbs. which [ held over my head to the man 
above me, blew up, the lid of the cartridge-box being off, 
without hurting me, except a slight stroke on the eye. | caa- 
not think how L escaped, but by an overruling providence, from 
destruction. Several large shots caine through the ship’s side 
close to me. ‘Two iron staunchions, six or seven inches ip dia- 
meter, were shot through and broke to pieces. The man over 
ine, to whom [ handed the powder, was wounded in both aras, 
and m the breast. 

At hli-past seven, those that remained of the enemy began 
to pullaway from us. [ am informed by our people who were 
on deck, they supposed the Danes sufiered extremely by our 
fire, as they saw several boats sink, and they were picking up 
the people out of the water. Some had not more than five 
men leftin them. ‘The darkness of the night finished the bu- 
siness, 

At the conclusion we find that we have cight men killed out- 
right, and in wounded, many badly, the total is 61. 

Our colours were twice shot away. ‘The enemy supposing 
we had struck, huzzaed and pulled nearer; we huzzaed and 
pelted away at them; they drew back. 

We expect the masts to fall if we should have much wind, 
before we can reach a pert; in short, we have many shots be- 

ind and water, and some such large pieces knocked out 

of the side, that L could almost creep through, and we are a 

ancre wreek. Onur boats are shot all to pieces, an arm-chest 

on the poop blown to pieces by their shells; but thank God, we 

beat them of We Suppose their loss in men must be three 

times greater than our’s, considering their numbers, and from 
what 
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what those on our decks saw. Those now in the ship, and who 
were in Lord Nelson’s last actiou at Trafalgar, say, this sur- 
passed it for hard fighting. 

The enemy shewed great courage. We have three officers 
wounded, and the serjeant-major of marines badly. Captain 
Barret is unhurt, except in his feelings for his men who have 
suffered. He walked the deck all the time during the action, 
as cool and composed as if nothing was doing, encouraging his 
men. He has given both his cabins to the wounded, and the 
officers have given them their cots. 

Weare going to Carlscrona to refit. The worst is, we have 
nothing but empty honour for this, and hard knocks—no prize 
money. 

Fam writing this on Saturday night. I drink all your healths 
and happiness in a glass of grog. ‘This is a brave ship’s com- 
pany, somewhat under 400 men, and too much cannot be said 
in their praise. 

If the day-light had continued two hours longer, and the 
enemy persevered with a little more judgment, they had killed 
two thirds of us, or sunk the ship, for she will, with our captain, 
never strike her fag while she swims. 

[ suppose we shall next come to England, as our ship is 
above 30 years old, and quite done up. This evening (Satur- 
day) about ten o’clock, we fell in with our commander in chief, 
Sir J. Saumarez, in the Victory. Captain Barrett went on 
board to him, and got orders to go to Carlscrona to repair his 
damages. 

SunpAy:—I have been on shore with some linen; on re- 
turning to the ship I was surprised on viewing the ship’s stern 
and sides. In the stern there is not a square joot without a shot 
striking, ora hole ; there are seventy holes in it. 

We have got some carpenters from the ships here, and they 
are busy in repairing the damages, in order, as we suppose, to 
enable us to proceed to England, where [ hope soon to see 
you all. Inthe mean time, I hope that God may bless and 
protect you. 





The RHAPSODY of a MISANTHROPE: 
A FRAGMENT. 


erie was not formed for society. Virtue withers 
~ before its pestilential blast! It is there that vice commits 
her ravages beneath the mask of candour! It is there where 
oppression treads upon the neck of humility, and galls with her 
bitter chains the breast of freedom! There, the noisy impor- 
tunity of dissimulation lords it over the meck aspirations of 
rf) CoNscioUus 
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gonscious virtue, who retires to solitude, her birth-place ang 
her home ! 

[ had a heart formed to love, to honour, to revere my fellow 
creatures! [t might have nurtured every tuing that was holy, 
every thing that was great, that was noble. Perennial virtue 
might have bloomed there, and lent its shade to unousands that 
surrounded me! But it has been trampled on; crushed; de. 
graded; torn with disappointments; perfidy has planted there 
is thorns, and ingratitude has infixed its envenomed arrows, 

Oh! when I walked forth in the morning of my days, greet. 
ing with smiles the human form, extending ou every side the 
hand of friendship, candour, and benevolence, how my sou! 
joyed at the prospect then before it. What varied pictures of 
bhss it drew, coloured with the resplendent tints of ardent fancy, 
and breathing with living splendor! The paths were strewed 
with roses; quick-springing flowers decked each side ; birds of 
brighter plumage, and ot more melodious note, winged the 
air ; fields of fresher verdure, and groves of darker shade filled 
the eye! Elysium beamed upon me! I[ drank large draughts of 
pleasure down, and banquetted on siniles ! 

Ah! why did the dear deception vanish ?. Alas! why, as] 
waudered in the fairy heaven, did each step tear from my eyes 
the veil that blinded them? The roses were artificial, and they 
eovered dark aud horrid pitfalls! the fowers, that seemed each 
moment to renew, wreathed their intwisted stems, to hide the 
asp, the deadly serpent, and the adder, which coiled behind in 
act to dart upon the unwary traveller, or to send forth their 
poison unobserved ; the songsters that roved the ambient air, 
glancing their various mingled hues, and pouring forth their 
universal song of gratulation, still receded as [ advanced, ceased 
their melodies, lost their brilliancy, diminished, and died away! 
The fields and groves, appearing to be blended in such sweet 
accord, served but to complete the general delusion! My cup, 
mantling with joy and smiles, soon poured forth a bitter beve 
rage; a beverage of tears; tears of agony shed over the dying 
delusions of my heart, which now deserted me in the dark 
waste that stood before me, the gloomy, savage, and horrid 
perspective! 





THE WALKING POST. 


6 iy. E name of this extraordinary person, whose labours sut 

pass any of the boasted pedestrian achievements, is Wil 

liam Brockbank. He is a native of Millom, in Cumberland} 

He daily performed the distance between Whitehaven ant 
Ulverstone, on foot, under the disagreeable circumstance 

frequently wading the river at Muncaster, by which place he 
9 constantly 
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constantly went, which is at least three miles round; and in- 
cluding the different calls he had to make, at a short distance 
from the road, his daily task was not short of forty-seven miles. 

He is at present Walking Post from Manchester to Glossop, 
in Derbyshire, a distance of sixteen miles, which he perforris 
every day, Sundays excepted, returns the same evening, and 
personally delivers the newspaper, parcels, &c. in that populous 
and commercial country, to all near the road, which makes his 
daily task not less than thirty-five miles or upwards; and, what 
is more extraordinary, he has performed this business for up- 
wards of two years, without the intervention of a day, except 
Sunday, and has never varied a quarter of an hour from his 
usual time of arriving at Glossop. He petforms all this in less 
than twelve hours a day. 

These particulars were received from a respectable person at 
Glossop, who has known William Brockbank twenty years, 
and sees him almost daily. 





An ANECDOTE. 


NV ARCELLUS, being overpowered in besieging Syracuse, 
I by the machines of Archimedes, had not the resolution 
to persist in his attack on the walls, but left the event of the 
siege to time, ‘At length he took a prisoner, Damippus,a 
Spartan, as he was sailing from Syracuse; and learnt from him, 
that a tower in the wall, capable of holding many men, was 
carelessly guarded, and that there the wall was very accessible. 
On this Marcellus procured  scaling-ladders suited to the 
height; and as the Syracusans were celebrating the feast of 
Diana, and giving themselves up to sports and to drinking, he 
gained the tower, fixed his arms all along the walls, and before 
sunsrising; having broken down their folded gates, he took the 
city. The soldiers, who kad fought bravely, asked perinission 
to plunder; but Marcellus would permit them only to seize the 
money and slaves, and commanded them to refrain from the 
persons of freemen, and from the temples. 








Answer, by Triangularius, at Evershot School, to Q. Harvey's 
Question, inserted September 26. 


: Paet 8== the diameter of the cone,then per question its 
height will be found==12, and its solidity 201.0624 ; 
then say, as 201,062431728 ': 1608,4992313824, the cube of 
the altitude; consequently the 34/13824 = 24, the altitude — 
Hence the base is fpund ==16, the dimensions.—Q. E. D. 

Vol. 48. 7C Answer, 
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Answer, by J, Melbuish, of Bridgewater,to ¥. Colling’s Rebus, inserted the 
19th of September. 


HE dreadful EARTHQUAKE oft hath shook the world, 


And strong-built cities unto ruin hurl’d. 


&3 We have received the like answer from F. Arden, and S. Duck, of 
South Petherton; H. B, J. Trood, and W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater; 
J. Treadwin, J. Saunders, and T. Whicker, of Exeter; T. Pearse, Chard; 
R. Loosemore, of Tiverton; J. Patten, J. Ball, and J. French, at Evershot 
school; R. Withall, Plymouth; H. Easter, Poole; Radius, of Noss Revel. 
stoke school; D, Cox, of Tiverton school; J. Cowd, ot Farringdon; Wil- 
lian Kent, near Camelford; J. C. of Charmouth; ‘1. Hawken, of Helston; 
and KE. Thrawen, of Windwhitle ; anda youth. 








Answer, by W. D, Champian, of Bridgewater, to H. Ellis’s Charade, inserted 
the 19th of September. 


O findthe LARKSPUR, seek the gay parterre, 
And trace the various beauties reigning there ; 
Where Flora’s lovely train of fragrant flowers, 
Luxuriant blooming round entwining bowers ; 
Their odoriferous sweets around dittuse, 
And charm the sight in variegated hues. 


*t* Similar answers have becn received from J. W. of Charmouth; John 
Treadwin, T. Whicker, H. Ellis, and J. Saunders, of Exeter; S. Duck, and 
¥. Arden, of South Petherton ; J. Melhuish, J. Troud, and H. B. of Bridge- 
water; ii. Easter, of Poole; R. Lovusemore, of Liverton; Radius, of Noss 
Revelstoke schvuol ; W. Rent, near Camelford; D. Cox, at Tiverton school ; 
J. Ball, J. French, and J}. Patten, at Evershot schuol; Philomath, of Knack, 
ers-hole; J. Cowd, of Farringdon; R. Withall, of Plymouth; T. Hawker, 
of Helson; and ‘T. Kite, of Chard. 





A REBUS, by W. Bickbam, of Ashburton. 


NVERT a beast, my first you will display ; 
My second toils beneath the solar ray ; 
My stately last uplifts its stately head 
Over the silent mansions of the dead. 





CHA RAD E. 


O be sent to my first (tho’ the identical place 
Where my father and grandfather dwelt) 
Is by many consider’da grievous disgrace, 
And as such has severely been felt; 
A title my second, which oft from the tree, 
Has sav’d many asinner, ‘tis said: 
My whole is an office, tho’ low in degrec, 
Which finds me and iny childscn in bread. 





R.T 


3 SOCcooc CORE POEECOOCEDECCOECECES Ope cooDCoCS BEET COC COCR EOEN CM 





(<a Postage of letters mast be paid, or their contents will not be nosiced. 
HERRATUM.—-Zhe second line of the charade hy J. Melhuish, juserted M 


the 70 of November, page $98, should read thus : : 
My whole is a change bkewise, 
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EDWIN AND LAURETTA. 
A LEGENDARY TALE, 


EAgtE tA was one of the fairest of those 

Who have num’rous charms to beguile, 

And therefore received, as ye May suppose, 
From many gay loversa smile. 


Remote from her cottage the maiden was known, 
Because she was beauteous and fair ; 

And often to winthe sweet nymph of renown 
Did enamoratos appear. 


To Edwin, who dwelt in a neighbouring vale, 
W. as the fame of Laurettaconvey’d; 

Who listen’d attentively tothe soft tale, 
And was tempted to visit the maid. 


ne 


He saw her one eve as he wander’d alc 
Retire toa lonely alcove, 

To hear the sweet nightingale’s heavenly song, 
Resound thro’ the echoing grove. 


Before the sweet maid did young Edwin appear, 
With the tale of an ain’rous swain; 

He swore that his passion was really sincere, 
And greater than words could explain. 


She smil’d at the youth, anda blush on her check 
Like tincture of carmine became, 

Attended with silen Cy W hich seem'd to bespeak 
She felt for young Edwin a flame. 


Thus bless’d with the mutual impressions of love, 
They continued with happiness crown’d 

*Till the. planets, which circle in ether above, 
A sorrowful time bad brought round. 


When Arnold, a youth who was very well skill’d 
In ew’ry manceuvre of arms, 

Who in battle had many a bold warrior kill’ d, 
Enantour'd became of her charnis. 


Lauretta had felt the sad horrors of war, 
Fell fiend to the peace of mankind, 

Which oft spreads its direful commotions afar, 
Leaving death and destruction behind. 


In her bosom compassion had long found a place, 
There virtue erected h od throne ; 

The actions of Arnold she held in ‘disgrace, 
Who boasted of w see ~ had done. 


How oft with magn: inimous courage he fought, 
W hat honours in duels he won ; 

How oft he had made the fond parent deplore 

The loss of a favourite son, 
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Her love and affection he greatly implor’d, 
But all his endeavours were vain; 

The more he requested the more she ador’d 
The virtues of Edwin the swain, 


When he found she would not with his wishes comply, 


Nor grant him his anxious request, 
At last he resulv’d from her presence to fly, 
And banish all love from his breast. 


¥et a lingering thought would often renew 
The love he experienc’d before; 

And fond recollection reveal’d to his view 
The maiden he still must adore, 


At a time as he ponder’d on things that were past, 
In his mind an idea arose, 

The hopes of young Edwin, his rival, to blast, 
Or his wishes at least to oppose, 


The demon of evil no sooner began 
(Who is ever in constant employ) 

To tempt the rash youth ere he foand out a plan, 
Edwin’s innocent lite to destroy. 


He, therefore, determined a duel to wage, 
For this was his greatest delight, 

To Edwin he flew, in the midst of his rage, 
And gave hima challenge to fight. 


But the truest of wisdom had been Edwin’s guide, 
And had taught him such acts to detest ; 

He endeavour’d to make the foul passions subside 
That depriv’d the young Arnold of rest. 


Yet his anger at length made brave Edwin comply 
To meet him, and fight on the plain ; 

Who reluctantly came, but, alas! ’twas to die, 
For he in the duel was slain. 


Elated with joy, Arnoldsaw him expire, 
Of the wound he receiv’d in his side; 

And dreamt of the happiness he should acquire 
If Lauretta would now be his bride. 


But how transient, alas! is our happiness here, 
Like shadows it hurries away ; 

To-morrow may bring with it sorrow and care, 
Altho’ we are chearful to-day. 


To Lauretta the sorrowful news soon arriv’d, 
And grief seiz’d her fluttering heart ; 

The fate of her lover not long she surviv’d, 
But yielded to death’s fatal dart. 


Arnold found that for pleasure in vain he had fought, 
Tho’ hope had smil’d on him before; 

Thus our joys will soon fade if by bad actions sought, 
And leave us in grief to deplore. 


Now both luckless lovers in silence repose, 
Beneath the cold sod, free from surrow, 

Yet long shail the marble their virtues disclose, 
Their loves from forgetfulness borrow. 





R. LOOSEMORE. 
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